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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Task Force on Higher Education 
Washington, D.C. 

June 14, 1968 



President Braulio Alonso, Members of the Board of Directors: 



Your Task Force on Higher Education herewith submits its report for your con 
sideration and action* 



The Task Force was created by action of the Board of Directors in October 
1967. President Alonso appointed the members of the Task Force. 

'•To define the role and chart a course for the NEA in the field of higher 
education" was the charge^ssigned The “^^^fatu^n 

^den^d^icrse^ade^ately tL mutual interest of the NEA and its 
members in higher education. This report, it is hoped, is a fruitful 

are ss ararris: ssssn set 

NEA. 

Respectfully, 



Bruce P. Eckman 

Lyman V. Ginger 

Each Henderson 

Robert Phelps 

John N. Terrey, Chairman 



PREFACE 



In creating a Task Force on Higher Education, the Board of 
National Education Association was recognized the clear nee . 

"of long standing: what should he the role of NEA xn hxgher eduction 

Ld, conversely, what should be the role of higher educat lon in the EEA^ 
existence of the problem has caused sustained unrest and dissatisfaction. 

So as to obtain advice based on a careful and independentstudy.theBoardof 
Directors of NEA at its October 18-19, 1967 meeting authorized the establish 
ment of a Task Force on Higher Education. Assignment to the Task Force was to 
define the role an^ 6 chart “course for the NEA in the field of higher education. 
President Braulio Alonso appointed the following individuals to serve on the Task 

Force : 



Dr. Lyman V. Ginger 
Professor of Education 
University of Kentucky 



Mr. Robert Phelps 
Executive Secretary 
California College and University 
Faculty Association 



Dr. Zach Henderson 
President 

Georgia Southern College 



Mr. Bruce P. Eckraan 
Pr e s ident -Ele ct 

Association of Classroom Teachers 



Dr. John N. Terrey, Chairman 
Associate Professor of Higher Education 
Central Washington State College 

The Task Force met at NEA Headquarters November 24-25, 1967 for tne purpose of 
out lining the study and selecting a study director. Unable to locate a director 
with the^ background and available time, the members asked the chairman, John 
Terrey, to servers study director. The first assignment given to the study 
director was to meet with the executive heads of the major associations in the 
field of higher education. Between December 11 and December 22 interviews were 
held with the other associations in higher education. 

The members of state association staffs working with higher education and the 
presidents of higher education departments at the state level have been concerned 
about the role of NEA. In fact, representatives of this group met in Chicago ' “ 
September and called for the Board of Directors to appoint a Task Force . It was 
natural, therefore, for the Task Force to report its plans to the state associ- 
ations. On January 13-1^, 1968 a meeting between the Task Force and state leaders 

was held in Chicago. 

Naturally the major components of higher education in the ISA structure were 
vitally concerned with the work of the Task Force. The American Association for 
Higher Education (AAHE) and the National Faculty Association - Community Junior 
Colleges (KFA-CJC) worked closely with the Task Force ao ail points. The educa- 
tion w ich the members of the Task Force received was provided, in large part, 
by the leadership of these two NEA groups. Therefore, the Task Force met with 
the staff and officers of AAHE and NFA-CJC in Washington on February 2-3, 1968 
in order' to exchange views, lhe American Association of Colleges for Teacher 



Education and the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors were also 
represented at the meeting. 

As a part of the National Conference on Higher Education sponsored by AAHE in 
Chicago (March 3-6, 1968), the Task Force gave a report of activities and 
listened to members with ideas relating to the work of the Task Force. 

The last regular working session of the full Task Force was held in Washington 
on April 20-21, 1968. At this session the outline of the report was adopted 
and the study director was asked to prepare the report in writing. Final 
approval was to be obtained by mail. 

A part of the education which the members of the Task Force received was the 
clear understanding that the field of Higher Education is both diversified and 
complex. When the rapid change of the day and the great growth of the moment 
are added, the difficulties in perceiving clearly the boundaries of the field ^ 
become extremely acute. Even more difficult is the identification of a role in 
higher education for a broadly based professional organization such as the NEA. 

In higher education institutions are large and small; public and private; 
sectarian and non- sectarian; two-year, four-year, and graduate; old and new; 
professional, single purpose, and multi-purpose; rural and urban. Some faculty 
members are traditional academic, department centered, disciplined oriented 
and other faculty members are in new occupational fields, institutionally 
centered, and process oriented. 

Organizations in higher education are plentiful. To a much greater degree than 
is true in the elementary- secondary sector, one finds a whole complex of in- 
stitutional membership organizations. The "holding company" in higher education 
is the American Council on Education. Under its broad umbrella one finds in- 
stitutional membership groups representing land grant colleges and universities, 
state colleges and universities, community- junior colleges, liberal arts colleges 
as well as individual membership groups like AAHE and the American Association of 
University Professors (AAUP). As though this complexity were not enough, the 
individual discipline groups need to be added. Staff members in higher education 
tend to give primary loyalty to their disciplines. Hence, their urge to join a 
professional organization is often satisfied with membership in the Modern Lan- 
guage Association or the American Chemical Society. The centrality of these 
groups to higher education can be understood more fully when one accepts the 
fact that tenure and promotion are won primarily through achievements related 

to the disciplines. 

All of these factors have made it difficult to comprehend higher education from 
an organizational point of view. They have — and will — make it extremely 
difficult to organize higher education. Today there are 283 5 000 instructional 
staff members in higher education on a full-time basis. If one group were o 
be as successful in recruiting instructional staff from the higher education 
sector as the NEA has been in the elementary- secondary sector, the results 
would mean only about 1^5,000 members. Even by 1975, the figure would be only 
190,000. Thus, it can be seen that recruitment is extremely difficult and that 
the number ical results are relatively small. Therefore, activity must be based 
on some factor other than membership potential. Perhaps an answer might be 
found in the contribution which members from higher education can make and are 
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devoted its labors and thoughts# 

In a study concerned with a problem as complex 

no task force working with limitations of tarn- individuals 

any careful analysis ^out ■ ^ jf^^^^ers express warmest appreciation 
outside the membership of the Task Fore . -with the Task 
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I. HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE WORLD OF NEA 






:k glance at the current situation reveals quite clearly that the NEA is 
with a major policy decision affecting its role in higher education. 

• the NEA must face up to the need of investing substantially larger sums 
ley into higher education in order to provide adequate services to faculty 
Lministrators or it must compute the cost of getting out of higher educat on. 
m these two extremes are other alternatives. Within each alternative 
:n is a need for an organizational pattern, including the identification of 
. establishment of goals for a multi-year plan, development of objectives 
riorities, preparation of a program structure, and application of measures 

3UltS. 



e the Task Force could prepare a specific recommendation, it was necessary 
mplete as thorough an analysis of the history, problems, and possible future 
es as time permitted. Such an analysis included the following steps: 

1. An examination of the historic role of the NEA in the field 
of higher education. 

2. An examination of the principal organizations in the field 
of higher education, including their methods of operation 
and future plans. 

3. An examination of the field of higher education through the 
collection of basic data for base periods - 1957, 1967, and 
1975. These data, covering the field over a twenty year period, 
provided the Task Force with trends and projections. 

4. An identification of the alternative roles available to the 
NEA in the field of higher education. 

5. An examination of each alternative role by means of systems 
analysis so as to provide for the Task Force and the decision- 
makers in NEA the best possible information on the costs and 
benefits in any course of action. 

6. An examination of activities in the field of higher education 
at the state level through means of a survey. 

7. An examination of the possible implications for higher 
education of pending amendments to the NEA Constitution, 
especially Amendment $15 and Amendment $16. 

8. Finally, based on the studies indicated above, the Task 
Force prepared a specific program of action for the con- 
sideration of the NEA and its higher education components. 
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Tne Historic Rolfi. 



While higher education was one of the original departments in the 1B7O formation 
of the National Education Association, it is also significant to recall that 
IqpIi the Board of Directors of the NEA discontinued the department. later, in 
X. the m voted to reinstate the Department of Higher Education. Therefore, 
it can be observed that a department representing higher education has been out 
as well as in the NEA structure. A brief history follows. 



The National Teachers* Association, which was to become the National Education 
Association, was founded in Philadelphia on the 26th day of A ^st, 1857. 

Thomas W. Valentine of New York and Daniel B. Hagar of Massachusetts, both 
presidents of their state associations, issued the first can. Hagar, later 
to serve as president of the national group, was then principal of the Normal 
School at Salem, Massachusetts. In Cincinnati the following year , anie e , 
professor of mental philosophy, University of Wisconsin, delivered one of the 

major addres es. 



From that moment to this, the interest and participation of members of higher 
education in the activities of the NEA have exceeded what their numbers would 

indicate . 



Cleveland was the setting of the convention in lb70. Here the National Education 
Association was formed from the National Teaciiers 1 Association. There were 
original departments; the Department of Higher Education was one. The antecedent 
was the Central College Association organized in 1869. Th^s> the NEA was con- 
fronted. with the federation question —that of coordinating associated depart- 
ments, a problem with remarkable survival. President Eli T. Tappan of Kenyon 
College expressed the view at the time that the departments were nou to be ^ 
separated bu'„ joined "by a conjunction and never by a disjunctive conjunction. 
President Hagar, speaking of the four departments in 1870, said: We can preserve 

the advantages of each, and at the same time establish on a broad foun a ion an 
organization grand in its proportions, comprehensive in its objects, and power- 
ful in its operations." 



The NEA Department of Higher Education continued but with faltering steps until, 
in 1924 after several years of low interest, the Board of Directors discontinued 
the department "inasmuch as this field is adequately covered by other national 
organizations." Other national organizations included the American Council on 
Education in 1918 and the American Association of University Professors m 1915* 
When the American Council on Education was formed, one of its fourteen founding 
organizations was the National Education Association as were two NEA units: the 

National Council on Education and the Department of Superintendence. Today the 
American Association for Higher Education of NEA is a constituent organization 

member . 



Wesley speaks of the decision to disband as follows: 



The disbanding of the Department and the relative 
neglect of higher education occurred in a period 
when the NEA was concentrating its attention upon 
teacher welfare and the public schools. This 
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withdrawal, however, was unfortunate for higher 
education and for the NEA. There was no unify- 
ing organization where the problems that con- 
fronted all kinds of colleges and universities 
could be discussed. None of the associations 
of colleges, of professors, or of scholars, in 
the various subjects, met the need of a national 
clearing house for discussion and planning. 

Mildred Fenner reports subsequent concern as follows: 

After Willard E. Givens became Executive Secretary, 
he looked over the records of the deans, and started 
to name deans of education that were really active 
in the NEA. "I have not yet used up all the fingers 
on one hand," he told the National Council in 1935. 

The main reason for this, he thought, was that the 
NEA had not rendered particular service to schools 
of education. "If we can render service, we shall 
get fine cooperation.” 

In 1942, the NEA voted to reinstate the Department of Higher Education. The 
Department was reorganized in 1943. Beginning with 1946 the Department started 
the series of conferences on higher education for which it is justly famous. 

The most recent issue of the conference - Current Issues in Higher Education - 
carries the title In Search of Leaders . For the 1968 conference the theme was 
"Stress and Campus Response." ~ 

In addition to the Department of Higher Education, which became the Association 
for Higher Education in 1952 and, in 19^7 > the American Association for Higher. 
Education; the NEA has had other units operating in the field of higher education. 
In 1918, the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors became an NEA 
department. In 1925, the American Association of Teachers Colleges (now the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Eduction) became a department of 
the NEA. F inally , in 1967 the National Faculty Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges was formed — the first national membership organization composed 
solely of community and junior college faculty members . The NFA-CJC is a special 
project of the NEA; its ultimate position in the organizational structure has not 

been defined. 

The Role of Higher Education in the NEA 

Basic to any decision relating to a future role for higher education in the NEA 
is an examination of the present role of the involvement of higher education in 
the activities of the NEA. Higher education is involved. in virtually. every phase 
of activity in the Association. Principal departmental involvements include: 
the American Association for Higher Education, the National Faculty Association 
(a Special Project), the .American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE has institutional membership), the National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors, the Association for Student Teaching, the Student NEA, and many 
of the activities of TEPS. 
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Since all members of the NEA who work in the field of higher education are 
automatically members of the American Association for Higher Education, the 
total enro llme nt in AAHE should provide the number of individuals from higher 
education who are members of the NEA. Exact figures are difficult to ascertain 
under the present system, but 24,000 seems to be a figure most parties can 
accept. This means that about 2.43 per cent of the total NEA membership is from 
higher education. 

An analysis of the involvement of representatives from higher education in the 
structure and activities of the NEA follows: 

I. NEA Membership - 1,028,456 (1966-67) 

AAHE Members - 24,000 in over 1,600 institutions 

Percentage of members from higher education - 2.43 

1 

N.B.: The 24,000 is based upon a rather careful examination of membership 

records. John H. Starie, director of affiliates and membership, 
agrees with the figure. If in error the error is on the conservative 
side. Frankly, NEA has never been able to identify reliably the members 
from higher education. 

Recently, in listing activities of an imperative nature, Kenneth H. 

Hansen who was project coordinator for the NEA Development Project, 
said: "It is imperative that the enrollment and record-keeping 

processes be improved so that the NEA members whose primary interest 
is in higher education can be quickly and accurately discovered and 
listed." 

II. a. No information is available on the number of members from higher education 

participating in the annual representative assembly of the NEA. Of the 
6,596 members attending the Minneapolis meeting, only a very few were from 
higher education. One informal search of the advance list of delegates 
revealed o nly 24 from higher education. While that figure may be too low, 
there were less than 168 which would be the percentage of total delegates 
equal to the percentage of higher education members to total NEA member- a 

ship. Higher Education is under-represented at the delegate assembly . 

b. The Board of Directors of the NEA is made up of 94 members, including all 
the members of the Executive Committee. There are seven members (7.45 
per cent) of the Board of Directors from institutions of higher education. 
Specifically: 

1. Irvamae Applegate, immediate past president, NEA; dean, School of 
Education, St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

2. Lyman V. Ginger, treasurer, NEA; College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

3. C. Frank Newell, director, Gadsden Center, University of Alabama, 

Gadsden, Ala. 
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4. Zach S. Henderson, president, Georgia Southern College, 

Collegeboro, Ga. 

5. Herbert V. Everly, dean, Teachers College, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

6 . James M. Lynch, Jr., dean of students, Glassboro State 
College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 

7. John F. Montgomery, president, Greenbrier College, Lewis- 
burg, West Virginia. 

c. The Executive Committee of the NEA is made up of eleven (ll) members, 
including the officers and the chairman of the Board of Trustees. Two 
members — Irvamae Applegate and Lyman V. Ginger — are from higher 
education. 

d. The Board of Trustees of the NEA is made up of five members. Two 
members — Lois V. Edinger and Irvamae Applegate — are from higher 
education. (Miss Edinger is assistant professor of education, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina.) 

e. There are six officers of the NEA, including the executive secretary 
and the deputy executive secretary. Two members — Irvamae Applegate 
(immediate past president) and Lyman V. Ginger (treasurer) — are from 
higher education. 

In the early days of the NEA many of the presidents were influential 
figures in higher education. The list includes such nemes as Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Charles W. Eliot, David Starr Jordan, and George D. 
Strayer. Since 1946 there have been four presidents of NEA who were 
serving in higher education at the time of their election. 

III. a) Officers of NEA departments from the field of higher education . There 
are thirty-three (33) departments within the NEA structure. (For a 
complete list of officers, purposes, activities, membership figures, 
and dues, see the NEA Handbook - 1967 - 68 , p. 151 ff.) There are 273 
officers, editors, regional directors, and members of executive 
committees for the thirty-three departments of NEA. This figure ex- 
cludes all staff members. Of this total (273), one hundred thirty- 
four ( 134 ) are members from the field of higher education — 49.08 
per cent. 



II. HIGHER EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS IN THE NEA 



One reasonable manner by which an association can examine its efforts is to look 
at its programs rather than at its departmental structure. For example, one 
cannot hope to obtain a complete view of the role the Federal Government plays 
in education by studying the U.S. Office of Education. There are forty- two 
separate agencies in the Federal Government involved in education. A program 
analysis includes them all regardless of the authority under which they operate. 

When applied to higher education within the NEA structure, one discovers that it 
is necessary to go beyond AAHE and NFA. For example, there are also the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Studei. NEA, the many facets 
of TEPS, the National Association of Women Deans and Counselois, the NEA involve- 
ment in the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, and — as 
noted previously — the great involvement in discipline departments housed in 
the NEA structure as departments. 

Nonetheless, AAHE and NFA are the primary individual membership departments with- 
in the NEA which restrict membership to people in institutions of higher education. 
Therefore a more detailed examination of these two departments is in order. 

The American Association for Higher Education 

In 1870 when the Department of Higher Education became a department of the NEA, 
there were 170 active members in the NEA. The population of the United States 
was 31,443,321. During its early history, the list of presidents includes most 
of the illustrious names in higher education; however, for the purposes to be 
served now, the history covers that period from 1942 to present . At the Denver 
Convention of the NEA in 1942 the Department of Higher Education was reinstated 
without discussion by a vote of the delegates. During the 1930* s, a special 
Committee on Higher Education was created "to promote a closer liaison between 
the faculties of colleges and universities and the NEA." (Note the word 
"faculties.") 

Today the AAHE Constitution states: "It shall be a self-governing department of 

the National Education Association." It should also be noted that AAHE and the 
Association of Classroom Teachers receive full financial support from the NEA. 

Membership is 24,000 by a rather careful count and dues are $10 per year, which 
provides concurrent membership in NEA. (As of September 1, 1968 the dues will 
become $15.) The budget for 1967-68 is $200,000. These figures suggest that 
AAHE generates about $240,000 for the NEA and receives in return $200,000; how- 
ever, the department also receives office space, records assistance, services 
from many of the NEA divisions such as Research and Publications. The moving 
force for reinstating the Department was Alonzo F. Myers. Professor Myers was 
or leave from New York University in 1940-41. He visited colleges all over 
the nation as a member of an accreditation team. He concluded that higher 
education "had little cohesion." 
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Each segment — public colleges, pri’^ate colleges, church controlled colleges, 
teachers colleges, professional schools — •was engaged in trying to protect its 
own interests and not greatly interested in protecting the others. There was 
no organization to command the loyalties or serve as a unifying force for the 
thousands of college and university teachers and administrative workers. The 
NEA . . . was not strong enough or militant enough to protect anything or any- 
body. The solution as Professor Myers perceived it was to develop a unified 
profession — kindergarten through the graduate school. In 1941-42 about one 
in five of the members of the profession were members of the NEA. 



Myers decided to try to re-act ivate the Department. He . personally . typed more 
than 700 letters to NEA members active in higher education. A petition was 
signed by 503 faculty members of 30 colleges and universities and one junior _ 
college from 18 different states. Mr. Fred D. Cram of Iowa made the official 
motion at the Denver Convention in 1942. Without discussion it was adopted. 



Myers reports that following his letter of invitation, he received a let ter 
from Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education, object- 
ing to the re-establishment of the department on the grounds that higher education 
was adequately covered by the ACE. The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, of which Myers was a member, also stated objection. The fears of these 
groups seem to have disappeared over the years as the executive officers of both 
organizations speak favorably today of AAHE. Subsequent to the Denver C^vent ion 
the organizational meeting was heU in St. Louis (1943) w&e* difficult war time 
conditions. Herman B. Wells, President of Indiana University was chosen president 
of the Department. On December 1, 1944, Ralph W. McDonald was appointed the first 
full-time executive secretary. That same month the Department moved into th 

Headquarters . 

Alonzo Myers made the following comment about NEA support during the early years: 



The National Education Association has been very generous in 
its support of the Association for Higher Education. In 
1944 the NEA Executive Committee voted to make $10,000 a 
year available to the Department for five years for assist- 
ance in underwriting the departmental budget, and employ- 
ment of an executive secretary and a headquarters staff. 



Nineteen forty-six saw the first national conference held in Chicago. The 
subject was veterans’ affairs. Attendance was 316. The 22nd National Conference 
on Higher Educa ' ion, also held in Chicago, examined many facets of the problem 
of leader shi''. Its speakers’ platform was occupied by Barbara Tuchman, author, 
Nevitfwori, Stanford; Jesse M. Unruh, Speaker, California Assembly; Launor F. 
Carter, System Development Corporation; Douglass Cater, Special Assistant to the 
President of the United Statei; Samuel B. Gould, Chancellor, State Itaiversity of 
Hew York; Albert Quie, U.S. Representative, Minnesota; Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., 
American Council on Education; Philip WerdeU, Moderator Magazine ; and many many 

more. 
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TABLE 1 



ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



Year 



Attendance 



Year Attendance 



1946 


316 


1947 


506 


1948 


560 


1949 


699 


1950 


847 


1951 


895 


1952 


721 


1953 


719 


1954 


805 


1955 


780 


1956 


959 



1957 

1958 

1959 

1 960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 



957 

1,040 

1,118 

1,281 

1,457 

1,359 

1,300 

1,400 

1,800 

2,100 

2,688 



TABLE 2 



GRAND TOTALS - 22x& NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



A. 


Representatives from colleges and universities 
(Including foreign) 




2,271 


B. 


Number of colleges and universities represented (in- 
cluding foreign) 


779 




C. 


Representatives from organizations 




489 


D. 


Organizations represented 


203 




E. 


Less individuals listed twice 




19 


F. 


Total: Colleges, universities, and 
organizations 


|82 




G. 


Total : Part ic ipant s 




2,688 



* 



The purposes of the American Association for Higher Education are set forth in 
the Constitution. 

The American Association for Higher Education is a professional 
organization of faculty members administrators, trustees, and 
others concerned with American higher education. 

The purposes of the Association are to advance the professional 
development of those engaged in higher education and to help in 
making colleges, universities and related agencies increasingly 
effective in their service to society. The American Association 
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sifMrjsi asrs » 

basis. 

• -i - aahf is the Executive Committee . Including the president} 
president-elect^ the 

sr^r* *£■?**" c " " to provide 

a broad representation of American higher education. 

AAHE carries on a variety of activities “ *° Arts^odert^and Teach- 

%£g ii gjas^ Se *“ ■*» 

speeches and reactions of the national conference. 

Membership is very difficult to .identify since ^mhership 
rr^TfTk^er emoting 

pr e ov^a°plare on 0 ?hf ^ere^ip card for the member to designate his position. 

® ^ to 

24 , 000 . 

The principal problem confronting the AAHE in its ^^“^l^ftrt^ttrelt 
— 5a, The NEA is a viable m^bershrp or^ato in 

and hold members because it f ° vi ^ e ^ P ^ e S ^^ ed . \Tefore , the changes - 
a manner in which the members wish to ’ , ape con tinuing. With such 

especially in recent year ^ "" ^ d oes not comprehend the emphasis 
a history it is not surprising ttot t he NEA Howeverj the AAHE would like to 

placed upon a nationalconf'erencey dev ei 0 ping campus chapters. It would 

expand its operations to assist states in ieveloping camp v move 

like to expand the welfare services to n ^ S m ^ er ®; se ^ c rdissemination, pro- 
aggressively in problem areas suc d a grea t host of problems central 

Eisfysss r2S”iu«: ... ..... 

Therein lies the crux of the problem. 
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National Faculty Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

The National Faculty Association of Community and Junior Colleges is the newest 
member of the NEA family, recognized by official action of the NEA Convention in 
Minneapolis on July 6, 1967. It is the first professional organization on a 
natio nal basis for faculty members in the two-year college field. 

The NFA came into being after two years of serious and strenuous study by ^ariy 
concerned educators. Through a helping hand from AAHE and Urban Services, the 
group drew up a set of bylaws, elected officers, and appointed an executive 
dii ector . At the present time, NFA is a special project of the NEA and is, 
therefore, related directly to the Office of the Executive Secretary. For 1967- 
68 the project was funded for $75,000. (See NEA Financial Reports - 1967, p. 17, 
Item N.2) A subsequent appropriation was granted for $7,000 making a total 
appropriation from the NEA $82,000. 



Membership 



Membership dues in NFA are $20, which includes membership in the NEA and AAHE* 

At the present rate of growth the organization should close its first year of 
operation with a membership of 500. Speaking informally at the charter assembly 
in Minneapolis, Dr. Sam M. Lambert said: 



The program of this organization is appropriately oriented 
to the individual faculty member rather than to the insti- 
tution. I think that within five years we wild have created 
a powerful new force in education. The NEA views its support 
of this association as another real investment in the freedom 
and integrity of the total teaching profession. 



Eligibility for membership as set out in printed material is as follows: You 

are eligible for membership in IFACJC if you are a faculty member (instructor 
or related professional, e.g. , counselor, librarian) at a community or junior ^ 
college and if you are (or become) a member of the National Education Association. 



Purposes 

In the bylaws the objectives are set forth in Section I: 

A. Improve the professional effectiveness, personal welfare and 
working conditions of faculty personnel serving in the 
community and junior colleges. 

B. Express the viewpoint of the faculty in community and junior 
colleges on matters of policy or legislation affecting these 
institutions at the local, state, and national levels. 

C. Provide for the review, research, analysis and dissemination 
of information needed for the development of policy and pro- 
fessional standards in the community and junior colleges. 



« 
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D. Initiate and cooperate in the development of policies and 
programs which are designed to improve the professional 
competence and effectiveness of faculty personnel in 
community and junior colleges. 

E. Establish the unique identity of the profession of teaching 
at the c ommuni ty and junior college level. 

F. Provide local, state and national associations which will 
guarantee representation of community and junior college 
faculty in the development of standards for the profession 
of teaching in these institutions. 



Governance 

policy is made by the Delegate Assembly which meets once a year. Policy adopted 
will the work of the Board of Directors composed of eight members who are 

to be elected by the Delegate Assembly for three year terms. Officers are: 
President, Vice-President (President-Elect), and Executive Director. Election 
is by mail ballot for officers, by delegates for the Board of Directors, aid y 
the Board of Directors in the case of the Executive Director. The first president 
is Alan G Stratton of Miami-Dade Junior College (Florida) and the Executive 
Dirertor^is EobertV? Miner. A list of the members of the Board of Directors can 
be found in the KEA Handbook ^ 19^7" 68 > p. 114. 

Activities 

During this initial year of operation the only professional employee is the 
Executive Director, and his efforts have been primarily devoted to establishing 
the office and working through state associations for the purpose of explain- 
ing the new organization. 

A newsletter — "UFA Reports" — has been started. The first issue is a six 
page publication with hard news stories and photographs. 

At this early date the committee system has not begun operation. Provision for 
conmittees^ method of appointment, and means of reporting are outlined in the 

bylaws . 

Comments 

The first question of concern relating to the UFA is: Where does the organization 

belong within the HEA structure? As a special project it has no home “ 
eoine part of the HEA structure. At the moment it is related to AAHE, but the 
differences in purpose make the two groups incompatible under the present structur 
^ Ss pro“dS^ professional program for its members. WFA plans to organize 
two-year college faculty members at the grassroots and to st ?' ess aa actionpro- 
gram^in welfare and policy matters at all levels. For example, AM h. o„i 

program to provide for state affiliates or for campus chapters. These facets are 
central to the UFA dream. Governance in AAHE is largely in the hands of the 
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Executive Committee, while the NFA places policy-making in the hands of the 
Delegate Assembly; therefore, members have a more direct voice in the policy 
of the UFA than in the AAHE. These differences are basic and result in the 
incompatibility of the two groups. 

The second question of concern relating to NFA is: CanNFA effectively organize 

two-year college faculties? tost members of the faculties of community and 
junior colleges have had experience in elementary and secondary schools where 
there is a history of professional membership; therefore, the tendency is o 
continue the practice. However, powerful forces pull in the opposite direct o . 
tombers in higher education tend to support the discipline organization over 
the general membership organization. Organizations in higher educat 

be institutional in membership. Divisions between private and ^ilv con- 
fi-rp not as sharoly drawn in higher education. Faculties tend to be primarily 
cemed with internal governance and, therefore, support campus-wide organizations 
such as the faculty senate which have no material membership ties. 1 
reasons which are difficult to explain, faculties of two-year colleges seek the 
formation of independent, unaffiliated organizations which seldom reach beyond 
the local campus and almost never beyond the state line. 

The decision to be made here is whether or not the NEA believes that two-year 
college faculties can be organized within the comprehensive teaching pro ess on. 

I? thf decision is negative, then the course of action is clear. If the decision 
is affirmative, the NEA must mount a vast membership campaign with the co men 
Of = dollars annually for several years before expecting any group to 
beeom^se If - sunwrtingt In addition, the NEA must be willing to make the invest- 
^n? wWlf S^tonSy to the NFA - or any other structural entity of which 

NFA might bfthe antecedent. The problem should be faced realist sma11 
scale operation will succeed. Even a large-scale, well financed, caret, illy 
designed, ably promoted, energetically lead operation will struggle for many ye 
before a verdict is clearly rendered. 

The National Association of Women De ans and Counselors 
Introduction 

The national Association of Women Deans and Counselors (NAWDC) is ^eof thej 3 
deuartments within the kEA structure. The group was organized in 1916, be 0 ®" 3 
a department of the NEA in 1918, and established permanent headquarters at the 

Its purpose as stated in its membership brochure is: 

"Its interests and activities center around its all en- 
compassing purpose of service to students from the 
elementary grades through higher education. Its concern 
is for the education of .all students with special 
attention to the needs of girls and women. To strengthen 
educational services and expand educational opportunities 
for students, NAWDC strives to improve the professional 
competence of its members, and to exert * c0 * st ™ c ^® „ 

impact upon the kind of education available to students. 
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iC is a member of the Council of Student Personnel Associations in Higher 
:ation — a national organization of associations with eleven associations 
embers, all in the field of student personnel. Membership criteria are 

’ollows : 

1. A substantial portion of the members of the association 
must be employed by colleges and universities. 

2. The associations must be nationally organized groups. 

;he present time, NAWDC has a membership of approximately 17 per cent are also 
.ers of NEA. Almost one-third of the membership hold position in secondary 
doIs. Dues are $20 per year — as high as any other department dues in the 
In her final speech last Jferch as president of the association, Martha 
erson, dean of students at the University of Wisconsin, addressed herself to 

NEA-NAWDC relationship: 

NAWDC' s closest relationships are of course with the National 
Education Association. We receive our rffice space free in 
the NEA Headquarters building in Washington. We participate 
in their job classification and fringe benefit policies. We 
have available to us established mailing, duplication pub- 
lication, library, and research services which we could not 
duplicate anywhere else. Approximately 17 per cent of our 
members have membership in both NEA and NAWDC, and there are 
those who believe that all members of NAWDC, as well as the 
ot’ier departments of NEA, should have mandatory NEA member- 
ship ... We appreciate our NEA relationship, but we do 
not believe mandatory NEA membership is feasible for NAWDC. 

At this time, therefore, we anticipate discussion with NEA 
officers which may define our obligations to NEA, to the 
end that our contributions to it are more commensurate with 
benefits. Undoubtedly, the relationship between NAWDC and 
NEA will change. We shall work to keep it open, cordial, and 
mutually satisfactory.^" 



mization 

Miriam A. Shelden, dean of women. University of Illinois, is the president, 
mtive director is Miss Anna Rankin Harris. Election is by mail ballot from 
membership. Resolutions are acted upon by the delegates to the national con- 
bion. Attendance at the 1967 convention in Dallas was 1,017. The next con- 
bion is scheduled for Chicago, April 3-7, 1968. The major work of the four- 
convention centers around refresher courses in which provocative ideas are 

sented for discussion. 



"Wtha Peterson, ’’NAWDC in a Time of Change”, Journal of the National 
sociation of Women Deans and Counselors , 30:4, (Summer 1967), 14o. 

^A list of officers and description of the department are to be found in 
e NEA Handbook, 1967, P* 202. 
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Activities 

NAWDC depends upon its members for keeping the organization viable. He ^arters 
staff is small — the executive director and two regular sectaries . # Committees 
work on many of the problems confronting the association. Partic pa 10 ^ 

Council of Student Personnel Associations in Higher Education provides vnvo ve- 
ment on a cooperative level with almost all student personnel groups, 
on campus are promoted as a part of the program of services. _ J . 

sponsored jointly with the college or university. In addition, a placement 

service is maintained. 

Members are informed through a quarterly journal and an informal newsletter . 

The 1966-67 Statement of Operational Account reflected receipts of $51,303-33 with 
$41,825.00 coming from membership dues. Expenditures were $53,268.53. 
vent ion account provided a new profit of $1,049.00. 

Comments 



m the total NBA structure, the NAWDC is a small component; however, it is a busy 
as Rod at ion in a very busy field. It is the only association in the Council of 
Student Personnel Associations in Higher Education with NEA affiliation. The 
small percentage of its membership with concurrent NEA membership is disappoint- 
S. SETS** accounts for the assumption expressed by the executive direct^ 

that, if NEA membership were made mandatory for departmental mem depart- 

would be forced out of the NEA structure . This problem is common with many depart 

ments in NEA. 

The question of significance is: How can NAWDC be made a more integral part of 

the NEA in the field of higher education? 

The America" Association of Colleges for Teache r Education 
Background 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is a 
National Education Association. Today it is a rigorous force ln s ^P“f t “° her 
education through its financial and moral support of the National Council for 
Accreditation Teacher Education (NCATE), through its annual conferences and 
yearbooks, and through its many fine publications covering every ptese of the^ 

complex arena of teacher preparation. Wesley commented: As * ^er Fd ucftion and 

sistent efforts by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the national TEPS commission of the NEA, professional standards were advanced 

greatly between 1946 and 1955 •” 

The roots of the organization go back to 1855 when t ^ + A ^^^"/°^ n ^ h ^ chers , 
Association was formed in New York City. The group met with the National Teacners 

Association Antecedent of the NEA) from 1866 to 1870. In l8?0 tow' be came 
the Department of Normal Schools and became one of the original departments of 

the NEA. 



■*Edgar B. Wesley, NEA: The First Hu ndred Years, p. 351 . 
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In 1902 a splinter group met at Emporia, Kansas to organize the Worth Central 
Council of State normal School Presidents. Then in 1917 that group helped 
found the American Association of Teachers Colleges wtich in turn, oo^ed th 
NEA in 1925, replacing the normal school department. By 1956 there . 

^tttutionk members^ representing colleges of education and departments in 
universities. The present name was adopted in 19^0* 

AACTE, according to its informational bulletin, is dedicated to the following 
goals : 

1. To enable each member institution to draw upon the resources 
of cooperative action in continually improving its own program 
for the education of teachers. 

2. To encourage and facilitate research and studies which will 
Clarify appropriate objectives and identify effective pro- 
cedures for teacher education. 

3 To focus the attention of the general public and the teach- 
ing profession on opportunities and problems in the education 

of teacher s. J 

membership is limited to accredited institutions. There are 77^ member 
SrffeSS which prepare approximately 9 0 per cent of the 

Zl y O toT9~ E orty-four institutions were approved for member- 

ships in 1967* 



flovernance 

The officers of the Association are: president, president-elect, and treasurer 

who is according to the constitution, the executive secretary. 1 lon .,. 

U an ^cu^e^ommittee of thirteen member s . Duties ° f /“^itoeeTficial 
are outlined in the bylaws. The highest council is composed of the three official 
representatives of each member institution. In the case of amendments to the 

constitution or the bylaws each institution is ^ 7° president , 

cast by the chief liaison representative. Currently the officers are. iresiaen , 
Tnhn R Prnens nresident , Ball State University; Vice-President, William G. 
Engbretson, professor of higher education, University of Denver; and war 
Pomeroy, Executive Secretary. 

KO copy of the AACTE budget was avamble; hoover, a^^ 

satrs ‘SiiSrii ~ 

of 9lo,9^» fP lor ±y \ n-p 0CY7 qU The report declared! 

rvrpf'edinff vear's operation showed a net loss of 935^0^.^-. i* . 

aarjr^jfs ■£ sat ssr«- 



^ Ibid . , p. 88. 

3see also "Constitution and Bylaws", especially Article 11. 
is reprinted° in the yearbook of the Association. For a brief outline of the AACTE 
organization, activities, and officers see the MEA Handbook, 1967- 68, pp. 

4 The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, C hanging Dimen sio ns 
in Teacher Education: Twentieth Yearbook, p. 123. 
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King, President) after the Audio Committee report was adopted, added editorially: 
"I can say to you that I think we are in a sound and conservative operating 
position in terms of income and budget expend it ures."5 

Activities 

The big event each year is the annual meeting. "Innovations and Issues in Teacher 
Education" was the theme this year. Of special note is the fact that six organi- 
zations will meet simultaneously with the AACTE* s annual meeting: (l) The 

Association Organizations for Teacher Education, (2) The Association for Student 
Teaching (3) Laboratory School Administrators Association, (4) National Business 
Education Association, (5) National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
and (6) The Teacher Education Section for the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Among its most notable activities is the annual selection of the recipients of 
the AACTE Distinguished Achievement Awards for Excellence in Teacher Education. 

Another popular activity is the consultative service which AACTE provides to 
member institutions upon request. The purpose of the activity is to help insti- 
tutions improve teacher education programs. 

Currently AACTE operates two federally funded projects: (l) The National NDEA 

Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth and (2) The Project 
to Improve Instruction in Teacher Education through the Increased and Better Use 
of the New Educational Media. 

The "AACTE Bulletin" is used to communicate news to the official representatives 
of the member institutions. 

Comments 



(The comments below are prepared following discussion with Dr. Edward C. Pomeroy. 
Unless the material appears within quotation marks, it must be concluded that the 
words are an interpretation of viewpoints expressed by Dr. Pomeroy.) 

At the outset it must be observed that this interview was the most painful of all 
the interviews in which this writer participated. Beyond all question AACTE is a 
viable force in teacher education, a concern of centrality to the NEA. Unfortunately 
no pattern of organization has been formed which would afford to AACE a central 
place in the structure and activities of the NEA. The impression that AACTE is a 
step child in the NEA organization was unmistakable. "AAHE is the NEA's arm in 
higher education", declared Dr. Pomeroy. 

There is at the present time and- under the present conditions little reason for 
AACTE to remain a department of NEA. The belief is strongly held that there is 
little interest on the part of NEA to continue its relationship wioh AACTE. As a 
matter of fact, with its institutional memberships, the Association has more in 



5 Ibid. 
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common with the constituent groups of the American Council on Education. 
Similarly, its institutional membership tends to make the Association s ideo- 
logical position antithetical to the current drive witWn NEA for a dynamic welfare 
program. F inally , if the pending amendments to the NEA Constitution which would 
require NEA membership as a prerequisite to departmental membership were to pass, 
the uneasy relationships would be terminated with AACTIjS leaving NEA* 

Regardless of the outcome of the current study, the whole issue of NE/^AACJp* 
relations should be honestly and thoroughly examined so as to strengthen the ties 
or to concede that the forces of division are greater than those of unity. One 
possible step which the NEA could consider if stronger ties are desired would be 
to assign the Journal of Teacher Education to AACTE. 



Postscript 

While the major organizations affiliated with the NEA were thoroughly reviewed 
and their executive officers were interviewed, it mast be remembered that there 
are other groups active in higher education which were not so thoroughly reviewed 
due to the pressures of time. Included in this group are: the Student ME A, many 

of the activities of TEPS, and the Association for Student Teaching which will be- 
came a department of HEA in July of 1968. (The AST was founded in 1920. ) 

Many of the service departments of HEA devote a considerable part of their energies 
to higher education. These would include the Research Division and the Legislative 

Division. 

terny departments with interests in the academic fields devote a large measure of 
their time and talents to higher education. Similarly, these departments draw 
heavily from higher education for membership and leadership. 

Finally, the NEA plays a significant role in the accreditation of teacher education 
through its membership in the National Council on Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion (NCATE) . 
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III. THE WORLD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



When the NEA voted to discontinue the Department of Higher Education in 192*S the 
reason given was that higher education was adequately served by other organizations. 

A question before the Task Force was: To what extent do existing organizations in 

higher education serve the needs of the individual member? To seek an answer, 
meetings were arranged with the executive heads of the major organizations. Efforts 
were made through interviews and through records such as publications, annual reports, 
and membership brochures to identify: purpose, membership, dues, financial posture, 

trends, role of community colleges, major concerns. ^ 

Related to the investigation of the organizations was a study of the membership 
potential. This study attempted to collect and analyze data relating to student 
population, college enro llm ents, faculty size, distribution of faculty by teaching 
fields, state-wide and national coordination in the future, professional associ- 
ations in higher education, and collect act ion. ^ 

American Council on Education 



The ACE is a holding company in higher education. Its membership is by institutions^ 
and organizations, not by individuals. Its stated purpose is "to advance education 
and educational methods through comprehensive voluntary and cooperative action on 
the part of American educational associations, organizations and institutions. 
Membership at the present time consists of 189 national and regional associations 
an d organizations, l,26l institutions of higher education, and 50 affiliated in- 
stitutions and organizations. 

The activities of the ACE can be seen, in part, by the structure of its commissions. 
There are five national commissions: Academic Affairs, Administrative Affairs, 

Federal Relations, International Education, and Plans and Objectives for Higher 
Education. 

ACE sponsors an annual conference. Papers are prepared in advance ; in fact, the 
papers are commissioned and the writers are paid. It publishes a quarterly 
journal — The Educational Record . Its Office of Research prepares annually 
A Fact Book on Higher Education . From time to time books are published by the 
Council! Recent examples are : American Junior Colleges (7th Edition) by Edmund J. 

Gleazer, Jr.; Computers on Campus by John Caffrey and Charles J. Mosmann; The 
Mobile Professor by David G. Brown; and Improving College Teaching by Calvin B.T. 
Lee. 



1 See Appendix A for a detailed report. This study was conducted by John 
Terrey and covered The American Council on Education, the Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association of University Professors, the National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges, the American Association of Junior Colleges, and 
the American Federation of Teachers. Also interviewed was the Bureau of Higher 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. 

2 See Appendix B for a detailed report. This study was conducted for the Task 
Force by William S. Graybeal, Assistant Director, Research Division, NEA. 
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The operating budget for this year is $2,391>800. Dues provides only 23 per cent 
of the receipts. Single largest source of revenue is from publications — 

$653,000. Annual dues are- constituent organizations, $375 (this includes AAHE); 
associated organization members, $155; institutional members, $l40.to $1000, 
depending upon the type of institution and its enrollment; and affiliates, $90* 

When the ACE was founded in 19l8> ° ne of the original founders was the NEA as 
were two NEA departments -- the National Council of Education and the Department 
of Superintendence. Since Logan Wilson became president in 1961 the Council has 
grown rapidly. Now the Council is building a large new structure to house several 
national headquarters for educational groups. With the varied institutions which 
constitute the membership, problems of harmony are frequent. Francis Keppel in 
1962 described the ACE as 

...the largest organization for higher education. Its 
membership included institutions of higher learning, re- 
presented by their presidents, and groups such as the 
Association of Land Grant Universities and the Association 
of Urban Universities, which have subgroups for their 
members. Like NEA, ACE is troubled with a changing member- 
ship, though to a lesser degree. An additional problem for 
ACE is the range of its constituencies; among its members 
are the smallest colleges and the largest universities, as 
well as both public and private institutions. 

Some of the top leaders in ACE have argued for a faculty voice in the Council. While 
the learned societies serve the narrow interests of the individual faculty member, 
the collective voice seeks a role in campus governance for which there is no dominant 
organization at present. Logan Wilson personally prefers an AAUP-AAHE type in pre- 
ference to the adversary role which guides AFT thinking. An article by Harry A. 
Marmion of the Council appeared in the Educational Record for February, 1900. This 
article might be thought of as the position paper of the Council. Certainly it is 
a warning to the Council members. The main thesis is that collective action is 
coming and soon. It is thought that the appeal will be primarily to community 
college faculty and to former teacher colleges now state colleges . In this igh 
it is not surprising that Logan Wilson believes that a merger of AAUP and AAHE 
would be helpful. If such a merger is realized, can it be done within the NEA 

structure? 

National Association of State Universities and Land Gran t Colleges 

The NASULGC is the oldest organization of institutions in higher education; it 
was founded in 1887. Membership is institutional. There are 99 members — 68 
land-grant institutions and 31 state universities. While its membership is small, 
its prestige is high. Enrollments include the largest colleges and universities 
in the country. Since it was re-organized in 1963 it has lost much of the cow 
college” flavor formerly association with the group. 

The purpose, as stated in the constitution, is: 

The purpose of the Association shall be the consideration 
of questions relating to the promotion of higher education 
in all its phases in the universities and Land-Grant colleges 
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of all the states of the Union, and the discussion of such 
questions and formulation of such plans, policies, and pro- 
grams as may tend to make the member institutions of the 
Association more effective in their work. 

Budget figures call for an expenditure this year of $208,868.40, about the same 
as the AAHE budget expenditures. Dues are $550 per member institution plus $85 
per thousand students enrolled. 

Russell I. Thackrey, the executive director, believes that the major changes in 
the decade ahead include: greater involvement with the Federal government, mount- 

ing faculty unrest, and growth of unions. Related to the last two points are the 
problems of urbanization and bigness of educational institutions. These problems 
tend to isolate individuals, thereby creating unrest and resulting in organizational 
power to speak for individuals. 

The Association generally is not involved with community colleges except that in 
some states such as Kentucky, Indiana, and Pennsylvania the community colleges are 
a part of the university system. 

One concern which troubled Dr. Thackrey is whether NEA through AAHE can represent 
all of higher education -both public and private - while speaking for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Basic to his concern was the stand taken by the 
NEA in opposing the Higher Education Facilities bill in 1962 on the basis that tax 
money should be used for public education only. This one incident has created a 
general impression that NEA does not understand higher education. 

Association of State Colleges and Universities 

If one wonders whatever became of the teacher college of yesteryear, he can find 
those institutions in ASCU. Eighty-three percent of the 235 member institutions 
started out as single- purpose teacher colleges and are now multi-purpose state 
colleges or universities. ASCU, formed in 1961, is new. One out of five (1,200,000) 
students in higher education is enrolled in an institution which is a member of ASCU 
Next to the community- junior colleges this group is the most rapidly expanding seg- 
ment in the field. From an organizational point of view, these institutions are 
ripe for ind ividual faculty member organizations. This fact is clearly recognized 
by the AFT. When the institutions were teachers* colleges, the faculty members 
had a strong attachment to the NEA. This condition no longer prevails today. The 
multi-purpose nat ure of their operation has created a gap between the colleges and 
the program of the NEA. When one considers that these institutions have grown 180 
per cent since 1956 and contemplate growing another 110 per cent in the coming 
decade, one must conclude that here is the epicenter of the action. An equally 
important factor is that the state colleges and universities are by far the largest 
single producer of teachers 5 4q per cent of the nation* s new elementary and 
secondary teachers came from this source. All of these facts seem to suggest that 
these institutions should be of the greatest concern to the NEA because they stand 
to help or hinder the NEA in its reach to achieve its goals. 



The constitution declares that it shall be the principal purpose of the Association: 



1. To improve higher education within its member institutions 
through cooperative planning, through studios and research 
on common educational problems, and through the development 
of a mors unified program of action, and 
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2. To provide any other needed and worthwhile educational service 
to the colleges and universities it may represent. 

Membership is institutional with dues ranging from $100 to $800 depending upon 
the size of the institution. The budget for 1967 called for an expenditure of 
$84,000 with dues producing almost all the revenue. Obviously with so modest a 
budget the Association cannot undertake a great many ambitious programs. 

While the spokesman for the group interviewed praised the NEA, his praise was 
for the work being done in the elementary- secondary field. The counterpart of 
the NEA in higher education was — in this person’s view — the American Council 
on Education. It appeared doubtful that NEA could serve well both higher education 
and the elementary-secondary sector. This conclusion leaves unanswered the question 
of the need for an individual membership organization for higher education. 

Association of American Colleges 

The AAC is primarily concerned with the liberal arts colleges in the United States. 
Founded in 1915? it helped to form the American Council on Education and is now a 
constituent member of ACE. About 900 colleges now hold membership in AAC. 

The purpose of the Association as stated in the constitution; 

...shall be the promotion of higher education in all its 
forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences which 
shall become members of this association, and the pro- 
secution of such plans as may make more efficient the 
institutions included in its membership. 

Membership is institutional with each member institution limited to a single vote. 
Dues range from $250 for institutions with enrollments up to 500 to $350 for in- 
stitutions over 2000 students. The last budget authorized expenditures of $192,200 
but the total assets were $652,237.25. At the present time dues payments are fail- 
ing to meet operating costs. 

Dr. Richard H. Sullivan, president of AAC, expressed a need to recognize the unity 
of higher education. By unity he meant the mutual efforts of public and private 
colleges. The Federal government has recognized the unity. Implicit was the hope 
that the NEA had also recognized the unity. Similarly, it could be pointed out 
that many states discovered a unity which is reflected in financial support and by 
membership on statewide coordinating councils. Obviously the segment of higher 
education which Dr. Sullivan speaks for includes many small but excellent colleges 
which are hard pressed to meet the rising costs of operations. Their importance 
is not doubted; their survival is. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges 

From a feeble and faltering start in 1920 the AAJC has grown to become a very 
active and very large organization. There can be no doubt but what this organi- 
zation is at the center of the busiest sector in higher education. Today there 
are 951 community- junior colleges. Each state has at least one institution and 
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Califomia leads the nation with 87 colleges. Seventy-four new colleges opened 
this year. Enrollment has doubled during this decade. 

The co mmun ity" junior college faculty member may well decide the future role of 
NEA in higher education. An unpublished opinion poll conducted by the Research 
Division in 1965 indicated that 63.4 per cent of the community- junior college 
faculty members favored professional negotiations or collective bargaining as 
means for developing faculty salary and welfare policies. Only 46.1 per cent of 
their colleagues in senior institutions agreed. The last three years have seen 
an increase in negotiation activity at the community- junior college level. 

It is obvious that the AFT recognizes the restless impatience of the faculty 
member in the two-year college. The recognition has carried with it large sums 
of money for organizational work. The NEA has been slow to recognize the fact 
that the two-year college is a unique entity in education and requires a unique 
program of services. The late entry has made the task more difficult. 

Another facet of the membership problem in the two-year college is the drive to 
establish independent faculty associations on both a campus and statewide basis. 
These independent associations are not affiliated with either the NEA or the AFT 
They are encouraged by the AAJC. 

Membership in AAJC is institutional although there has been a strong drive in 
recent years to include faculty representation. Currently there are 704 in- 
stitutional members. 



According to its constitution AAJC shall! 



. . .promote the sound growth of community and junior colleges 
and shall help create in them an atmosphere conducive to 
learning. Thus we will direct our activities toward the 
development of good teaching} suitable curriculums, effective 
administration, appropriate student guidance services, and 
communication with local, state, and national communities. 

We believe that through our mutual endeavors we can advance 
these goals. 



There are five co mmi ssions in the structure with sixteen members each: administra 

tion, curriculum, instruction, legislation, and student personnel. 



Each year in February an annual convention is held. This year the meeting was 
in Boston. Next year AAJC will meet in Atlanta. Proceedings are not published 
but "Selected Papers" are sent to members. 



In recent years less than half the income of AAJC has come from dues. Proposed 
budget figures for 1967 revealed a total expected income of $700,000 of which 
only $200,000 will come from dues. Grants and the sale of publications have been 

major sources of income. 

Grants have been used extensively to finance special projects. One example is 
the Occupational Education Bulletin designed to provide information helpful in 
the development of semi-professional and technical education programs. his 
project is supported by the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 



0 
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■m,. Junior Allege Journal is the official publication of AAJC. It is published 
eight times each year and has a circulation of 21,000. 

The American Association of Univer sity Professors 

The largest single individual-membership organization in higher education is ' bhe 
American Association of University Professors. It currently enrolls about 90,000 
member^ and appears to be going through a growth cycle. One obstacle to growth 
tes^een the ^decision about membership for vocational-technical teaching personnel 
^ the comLlty- junior college. It now seems that the AAUP will welcome all in- 

structors from the two-year colleges. 

AAUP like AAJC, is a constituent organization member of the American 011 

Education^ Inf act, AAUP was one of the founders ofACE The idea for AAUP 
originated with l8 full professors at Johns Hopkins University in 1913. The lirst 
SeC « heU in January, 1 9 15 with 6 5 0 professors ^attendance Onerf 
first acts, after electing John Dewey as president, was to estabiishacommittee 
on academic freedom and tenure - subjects of sustaining concern to the Association. 

Today AAUP has great influence in the areas of ac^emic freedom and tenure . Each 
vear the action on censure is carefully noted m the press. This year six in 
stitutions were removed from the list and nine were added bringing the new total 
t o^ninet een^inst itut ions . There can be little doubt thattheplacementofan 
institution on the list hurts the college. A censure is fought desperately. 

Removal from the list is a cause for celebration. 

Next only to the activity on cases relating to academic freedom and tenure is the 
new" report card on faculty salaries. The annual report card, prepared by Committee 
Z, is studied very carefully on every campus in the country. It is an effective 

and powerful instrument. 

One of its brochures declares: ’Vigorous in defense of academic 

standards and in the promotion of faculty welfare, the Associat on s come 
be recognized as the authoritative voice of the profession. 

The constitution states: 

Its purpose shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and research scholars in universities and colleges, 
and in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion 
of the interests of higher education and research, and in general 
to increase the usefulness and advance the standards, ideals, and 
welfare of the profession. 

AATIP has noted a growing interest in recent years in the area of professional 
naffot iat ions The Association has prepared with the American Council on Education 

and the Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges a document 
statement on Government of Colleges and Universities. 

Another area of intensified action by AAUP is the strengthening of local chapters 
and* the development of regional offices. One regional office has been established 

in San Francisco. 
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One area in which AAUP feels a need for help is college and teaching. 

Some staff members stated that AAHE was ideally suited to fill this void. 

In summary, the AAUP must grow in order to expand its services to meet ^de mands 
of its members. An alternative is to increase dues. This actio . 

recently. Other problems perplex the Association. How wide should be 
terests be? Should the Association become directly involved ia can&us negotiat o . 
If it becomes involved, will it adopt an adversary posture? ihe latter 
antithetical to AAUP practice. Although each year a motion is ^de ^om the 
floor to merge AAUP with the AFT, such an action is unlikely. The two g P“ 
ve^ deeply iivided on means, not on ends. At the present time there is a division 
so deep and so fundamental that the two are almost in a state of war. Certainly 
the organizations within the ACE structure with whom AAUP now has a warm wo g 
relationship would re-examine that relationship. 



IV. BACKGROUND INFORMATION RELATING TO THE MEMBERSHIP 
POTENTIAL FOR A PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION OF - 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

following sections provide a summary of statistical information about the 
ire growth and size of higher education in the United States. Data about the 
Lent-age population and projected enrollments, are given to provide the base 
reviewing the size of the professional staff using various hypotheses about 
growth of enrollments and the relation of enrollments to size of professional 
rf. 



lent Pomalation 

oarized in Table 3 are the most recent projections of the future numbers of 
sons in the intervals of age from which most college and university students 
drawn. These estimates show that a period of very rapid growth in the age 
L9 group was observed between i960 and 1965* The expected growth of this age- 
lp in the 15 years between 1965 and 1980 will be only slightly larger than the 
ifth observed during the 5-ysar period between i960 and 1965* The i960 to 1965 
irth of 3,585,000 persons was only 242,000 smaller than the expected growth of 

27.000 persons between 1965 and 1980. 

n&jor surge of growth in the age 20-24 population is taking place between 
5 and 1970 with the size of this group expected to increase by about one -fourth 

3.594.000 persons during this 5 -year period. After 1970 the growth rate will 
ace to levels s imila r to those noted for the age 15-19 population five years 
lier; the 10-year growth between 1970 and 1980 will be only slightly larger 

142,000 persons) than the 5-year growth between 1965 and 1970. The growth 
ween 1965 and 1970 is expected to be 3,594,000 and the expected growth between 
0 and 19§0 is 3,736,000 persons. 

size of each of these two age-group populations will be about 21 million 
sons in 1980; an increase of 22.4 percent among the 15-19 age -group and an 
rease of 53.6 percent among the age 20-24 population over 1965 levels. 

eview of the enrollments by grade levels in public elementary and secondary 
ools shows that the "rising tide" of growth in potential enrollment in 
leges and univ ersities reached the first years of post-high school education 
1964 with the full growth reaching the first year of college in 1965* The 
act of this wave of growth in enrollments (800,000 persons) contributed by 
rise in the birth-rate following World War II will pass beyond the 4-year 
lege level by 1970. The size of the potential enrollment will be relatively 
ble until a smU surge of between 200,000 and 400,000 additional persons 
,ch high-school graduation beginning about 1973* (Table 4.) 



^This section of the report was prepared for the Task Force by William S. 
.ybeal of the Research Division, NEA. 
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Projections of enro llme nts in post-high school institutions shown in the next 
section allow for continued growth in the percentage of school and college -age 
population which will he enrolled. 

Projections of College Enrollments 

Summarized in Table 5 are the numbers expected to enroll at tne college level by 
2-year a nd 5-year intervals between i960 and 1980. Also shown are the two esti- 
mates of continued increase in the proportion of post -high- school-age population 
to be enrolled, in 5-year intervals. Information in this table shows marked 
growth of enrollments between 1963 and 1965 being produced by the ’’rising tide" 
of increases in the college-age population. The projected enrollment growth in 
any future 5 -year period is not expected to be as large as that which has already 
been observed between i960 and 1965. 

The projection provided by Series 1 is based on an expectation that almost half 
(47.7 percent) of the age 18-21 population will be enrolled in college in 198O. 
This provides an est imat e that post-high school enrollments will increase by 
5,096,000 or by 83.7 percent between 1966 and 1980. The Series 2 projection 
shows a more conservative increase of 3>633>000 in college enrollments, an in- 
crease of about 59*7 percent between 1966 and 1980. In both of these projections 
the future 5-year period of largest growbh will be 1970 to 1975. The number en- 
rolled in 1975 is projected to be from 2.5 to 3.4 million larger than the 6.1 
million enrolled in 1966. 

Another est imat e of enrollments in higher education is summarized in Table 6. 

The content of this projection differs from the preceding tables because it in- 
cludes only 4-year institutions and it involves full-time -equivalent students as 
well as the total numbers to be enrolled. As in the preceding table, the largest 
a.nriiia.1 increment in enrollment occurs by 1965 a-nd the influence of the "rising 
tide" of population growbh upon college and university enrollments is expected 
to end by 1969-1970. 

This projection shows continuing growbh in full-time -equivalent enrollments 
between 1970 and 1975 with enlargement during this period only about 40,000 fewer 
than the 1.3 million additional students predicted between 1965 and 1970. After 
1975 the ann ual growbh in the number of full-time -equivalent students is expected 
to reduce to about half the 1970-75 levels by 1980 and to about one-third of 1970- 
75 levels after 1980. The enrollment projected for 1980 in Table 6 represents a 
growbh of 3,082,000 full-time -equivalent students over the number estimated for 
1966; an increase of 73*0 percent. 

The distribution of projected enrollments in institutions grouped by type and by 
source of control provides an indication of trends in the numbers of faculty to 
be employed by various types of institutions. Information in Table 7 shows that 
in the future the proportion of degree-credit enrollments to be housed in 4-year 
institutions is not expected to increase beyond 1966 levels and may decline 
slightly. Also, the number to be enrolled for degree-credit courses in 4-year 
institutions will not increase as much in the 8 years following 1967 (1,956,000 
persons) as was observed in the 8 years preceding 1967 (2,550,442). 
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in Mle 7 shows that while the 2-year institutions are expected to 
house a greater proportion of the total degree-credit enrollments, th ? e 

growth of enrollment in the 2-year institutions in the 8 years after 19^7 is 
about one-fourth as large as the projected growth in the numbers expec 
enroll in the 4-year institutions. The projected growth of enrollments in 2 ye 
institutions during the 8 years following 1967 is about 500,000 students. 

The enrollment in non-degree credit courses represented about 7.2 percent of the 
degree-credit enrollment in higher education in 1966 as shown in Tabl • 
projections show an expectation that this segment of higher education is not 
likelv to involve a larger proportion of post-high school enrollmen 
irSSrt le^C The projected growth in non-degree credit enrollments in the 8 
velrs after^67 ifaS two-thirds as large as the growth in these enrollments 
dStag the 8 years prior to 1967. It is projected that enrollmentsin non-degree- 
532 coursefwUl enlarge by about 200,000 during the 8 years following 1967. 

Information in Table 8 shows the projected enrollments in 

S.’SS S°2 

million') is expected to be three times as large as in non-public institutions 
SSng the 8 year period between 1967 and 1975- In the 2-year institutions the 
projected enrlllmeS growth (4 5 0,000) during the 8-year period in 
tutions is 10 times as large as the added numbers projected to be enrolled in 

public institutions. 

Est-tfflfttes of Faculty Size 

Information in Table 9 shows relatively rapid growth in number of ^-t^ ^culty 
£££*«£ S instructor or above employed for resident 

tutions of higher education between 1961 and i960. During no y P 
i^the ™^s folloSng 1967 in this table will the projected number of added 
faculty^positions be as great as the numbers addedbetwe e nl963 and^l965 
tween 1965 and 1967. Growth in number of faculty bet seen 1967 969 i > 

i^projected to be about half as large as the number added M6 5^4 g&7. 

The^growth of full-time faculty in the past 8 years, between 1959.and 1967 UM,3» 
persons) was 35,000 greater than the projected growth of facul y 
years, between 1967 and 1975 (84,000 persons). 

The number of full-time instructional staff having rank of tostructor or above 
emlZd for resident degree-credit courses in higher education u .JwyWto 
b^OOO in 1967-68. During the next 8 years this number^projectedto^ 
crease bv 84,000 or about 30 percent of the 1967-68 size, to 367,00 pe . 

resident degree-credit courses in 19o7-bo, tnis group y 
to 182,000 in 1975-76. 

Table 10 reveals the total demand for full-time equivalent instructional staff 
in^institutions of higher education through 1977- .It will be noted that between 
1967 and 1977 a total of 445,000 additional full-time equivalent staff “^ers 
win be needed. This includes 168,000 to meet the needs created by increased 
enrollment and 277,000 for replacements. 
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Distribution of Faculty by Teaching Fields 

It has been suggested that interest of faculty in a general membership organiza- 
tion of professional personnel in higher education may not be equaUy prevalent 
among the academic disciplines and professional fields. Summarized in Table 
are the estimated numbers of faculty in each major teaching field grouping in 
1963 and the estimated numbers in 1969 as projected from information reporte 
by a sampling of institutions. The sample included all types of institutions of 
higher education. The total number of full-time faculty for degree-credit courses 
projected in Table 11 for 1963 , (209,060) is about 4,500 larger than thenumber 
reported by the U. S. Office of Education in Table 9. The number of full-time 
faculty projected in Table 11 for 19&9 is about 25,000 greater than the number 
estimated for that year in line 2 of Table 9 - Among the fields within ^ aca- 
demic of degree -credit course grouping the average percent of increase in full- 
time faculty in the o-year period is 56*4 percent with the percents o f ^ increase 
ranging from 21.8 percent in agriculture and forestry to 91.4 percent in library 

science . 

Information which may be helpful in developing hypotheses about the higher educa- 
tion teaching fields in which membership potential is greatest is derived in 
Table 12 from membership data reported by the American Association of University 
Professors. Sampling errors and differences in the time period of the two 
numerical estimates reduce the precision of the estimated percentages of faculty 
in the major discipline groupings who were members of AAUP in 1963 (Column 3j. 
Despite the wide range of erroi in the estimates in Column 3 the information in 
Tfcble 12 suggests that potential interest in a membership organization of pro- 
fessional personnel in higher education may be more widespread among the faculty 
£ ST^ities and social sciences than in other disciplines. The AAUP summary 
estimated that these two broad groupings contained about 39*0 percent of the 
faculty in higher education in 19&3* 

An estimate of the numerical and percentage distribution of teaching faculty with- 
in each teaching area by selected institutional characteristics is listed in Table 
13. This table shows, for example, that while 65 percent of the teaching faculty 
located in universities were in publicly supported institutions, 97 percent of 
university facility teaching in agriculture and related areas were located in 
public institutions. Table l4 shows the percentage distribution of teaching 
faculty in the 4-year institutions grouped by selected institutional attribu e . 
For example, this table shows the proportion of faculty in the combined teaching 
areas of English, fine arts, foreign languages, philosophy, and religion and 
theology amounts to about 20 percent of faculty in public universities, about 26 
percent of faculty in public colleges, 24 percent of faculty in non-public uni- 
versities, about 40 percent of faculty in non-public colleges. 



State -Wide and National Coordination in the Future 

The following statement shows the possible future trends in the coordinatxon of 
higher education beyond the institution itself. 
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The descriptions above of plans and planning and of the various 
systems for state coordination reveal that in the postwar 
a marked about-face has occurred in most state systems of highe 
education from the near-anarchy of over a hundred years. Some 
major trends in the last few years are: 



1 The number of state-wide voluntary coordinating agencies 
remains static, although their operations have broadened 
in scope . All of them now employ a small central pro- 
fessional staff. 



2. A single board for governance and coordination is no longer 
widely adopted as a means for achieving coordination. 

3. Coordinating (super) boards are rapidly becoming the prin- 
cipal scheme for coordination of state systems. 



a . Some have advisory powers only . ... 

b. Others have from a narrow to a wide range of 
powers over programs, budgets, admission 
standards, tuition, and other matters. ... 



4. Representatives of non-public institutions are sometimes given 
membership on coordinating boards with advisory powers. 

5. The chief function of most agencies has changed from budgeting i 
^ to planning for orderly growth of higher education in the s.ate. 

Paul e Fenlon cited the variety in coordination at the state level. The trend is 
_ 1 * . lu- direction of greater coordination. He warned his audience (the 

AAUP^hat faculty members have much to contribute to state-wide coordination an 

much to gain. 

...state-wide planning and state-wide coordination of hi 6^ 
education vary greatly from state to state. It is c ear 
there is a long history of highly centralized coordination 
and, indeed, control in some states. It is equally clear tha 
there is very strong resistance to similar developments in 
other states. The trend toward greater coordination is un- 
mistakable, however, and all persons who are genuinely in- 
terested in the future of higher education should recognize 
this fact — and take actions they believe appropriate. 

Faculty members in our public and private c ° 1 ^ ges ,^ y , , 

universities, in particular, should become better inform 
about and more actively engaged in plans that are being 



"hjvman A. Glenny, "State Systems and Plans" Emerging Patterns in American 
Highe r^Educat ion . Washington: American Council on Education, Edited by Logan 

Wilson, 1965 > pp. 101-102. 



